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VOLUME VII. NEW-YORKE, SATURDAY, MAY 15, 1830. NUMBSR 45. 
ORIGINAL POETRY. THE LANCH. One smile becomes the sunlight, which can cheer 
aa —— . Thy darkest hour, and bid all gloom depart 
_ Those who have ever witnessed the spectacle of the lanching of a shi; = . 
And when the brightest scene seems dark and dr 


|| of the line will, perhaps, forgive me for adding this to the examples of 


COLONEL BARTON AND GENERAL LAFAYETTE. | :). cublime objects of artificial life—Campbell’s Essay And wearisome, unless that smile is near 





Colonel Barton, a hero of the American revolution, after having been || The city’s doors were open’d. Forth there came hen tremble—for thy heart hath now becon 
immurod in prison for debt, during the period of twenty years, in the | A mingled multitude, whose hearts were moved An idol’s altar, and the hopes and joys 
state of Vermont, was released from his confinement on the fourth of . : a ee ! 1 " } 
July, 1926, by the Marquis Lafayette, who cancelled the claim against As by a common impulse. There was seen And feelings fresh that made it once thei 
hie old companion in arms, and thereby afforded him an opportunity of | The man of many years, like him of old, Che youthful elasticity that buoys 
joining in the festivities of the American independence : Who after this |! Resting upon his staff, while the glad ear The spirit up, all, one by one, shall be 
vill dare to assert that republics aro ungrateful '—English paper H Caught the loud laugh of childhood, gushing out Sacrificed to thy wild idolatry 

Waxs! for the morning's purple fold 1] From the deep fount of joy within the soul. And vain will be each offering! never yet 
Is drawn from the orient arch ; And there the young and beautiful of earth Did mortal bosom such excess reauite- 
Wake—for the sun in his robes of gold | Mingled with those who bore the three-fold scal | And other forms will enter; rie f maaeet 
Comes forth on his monarch march ; Of sickness, want, and sorrow, graven deep And disappointment, shutting out the ligh 
Joy for the cannon’s thunderings free Upon wes — d brow op pallid check. ; Of hope and gladness from that dreary cell 
All hasten’d onward till their course was stay’ | Thy heart, will every brighter guest expe! 


O’er the echoing mountain sent ; 
Joy for the drum’s loud reveillé, 
With the clarion’s music blent— 


' 

| By the unfathom’d deep, whose broad expanse 
Joy for the millions’ stirring shout | 

{ 


Display’ no angry frown or whelming wave, 
But smiles of peace and beauty. 

There they stood, 
While the spread wing of silence hover'd o’er 
And hush’d all sounds of life. Why were they al! 
So motionless and mute? Had the hour come 
In which the mighty deep should render up 


This deep devotion, this undying trust 

They were not meant to rest on aught bel 
To cling to frail and perishable dust 

How blest were we, could we on heaven 
The love which now too oft but sorrow brin 
Unwisely lavished upon earthly things Puy 


On freedom’s birth-morn bursting out ! 


But hush—a stern yet smothered groan 
Steals forth upon the air, } 
Deep as the forest’s solemn moan } 





When the midnight winds are there 





: | Its hidden treasures? did they wait to clasp 
Whence comes that note ? a painful jar | hg ae se wane + oh wb wali mate PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

In freedom’s swelling chime— Or had their spirits flown to scan the depths SS : —--==—— =+- - -—-— 

Why comes it too the mirth to mar i Where diamonds gleam upon the hidden sand THE ENGRAVING. 

Of this all-joyous im, . i In ocean’s farthest caves? Or did they mark ——— : | 
When for earth’s proudest jubilee } The surface of the sea? its light and shade Tue picture which accompanies this impression of the 
Have met the gallant and the free? | Its deep ethereal blue—its mirror broad ? Mirror prese nts a view of six more churches, five of w hic! 
Look to yon rough and massy wall- i] Saw they the snowy sails, that to the eye belong to the protestant, and one to the catholic persuasio 

Where joy no music wakes— i} Hung midway in the sky, and seem’d the thron: This plate completes the original design of furnishing the 
Forth from its melancholy halls i} Of bright celestial spirits? No! not this readers of this journal with correct delineations of the m 

That startling discord breaks ; ' The spell that bound the soul. ages: ese: ; saat liek at 
Pierce to its lone discoloured hold i} But 'twas that the proud ship Per emma nnasnapenpsaieg we oo ee 

With chill damps circled round ; | Broke the strong fetters that so long had held the future subjects of our embellishments will consequent! 
There, like a felon, worn and old, i Her form majestic in ignoble bonds— be more picturesque and various. Almost every public edifice 

The patriot chief lies bound— | At first she moved with slow and queenly grace in this emporium which has any pretensions to ee lebrity k 
He of the lion-hearts, that broke Hl As if her spirit saw with conscious pride ! classical taste or architectural beauty, has already been exhi 
In their stern might, oppression’s yoke! i} A presage of her greatness. Then she flew hited aoeseetar Tesleposs pre » aaee ane Ghidh mae be bent 
Why groans he now, while every tongu j As on the wind, and plung’d into the wave siieeanadh oft a: ateiinendiiamtes dah enabeaes tin tes Gied 

With gladness overflows, ' , That rose to bathe her form, and circling round — = we Cane _ e ‘ : 
Who erst defiance sternly flung | The eddies stretch’d away, as if to bear but for the pre sent this series of engravings must give place 

To freodom's island foes? The joyful tidings to the ocean's bound. to others of a different description 
Why lies he there whose fettered foot 2 Phen there brok The plates intended for the eighth volume of the Murr 

Leapt proud the fight to meet ; From the assembled host a deaf’ning shout will comprise views of the scenery which characterizes the 
The foremost in the fierce pursuit, Ot triumph and of joy. Nor this alone, , 5 ite vintmit 4 thear the hav and harbour of 

Lest in the lorn setecet ? The mighty deep responded to the sound, a ee ae ere ee ce - ' a 
Has guilt thus bowed that lofty brow ’ And join d the wild halloo and loud acclaim New-York, with t e numerous islands which adorn th 
List, for the warrior speaketh now With echo's magic voice. Then P lightful prospect, will not be forgotten. A sketch of this m 

) he mi _ j 2. . : zz 

Tis sad that one whose blood has welled Rose the dim future, and the pot ce 4 ” tropolis from the adjacent heights, will also be published 

Full oft on freedom’s plain, To scan its hidden depths, to mark the path gether with some of our most imposing street views, ol 
should, on this hallowed morn, be held Of the proud ship across the trackless deep which is now in the hands of the artists 

_ By aught of bolt or chain! — Her nights of danger from the winds and wav« In presenting to our readers the engraving which ad 
Not that his crimes have reft from him And days of battle, when her country’s foes the present number, we shall accompany it with a few 

The right heaven gave at birth, Should gather round. All this rose on the mind ‘ke th | pad } : I not the | 
Vo tread with bold unshackled limb And when the words “Speed, speed thee ! gallant ship! marks that are naturally suggested by one (ain! not the a 

Proudly his native earth ; | Burst from the lips, it seem’d a thing of life attzactive) of the eutgects & embrace We have sats thet 
But that he clasps not in his hold ' Received the benediction ' Cona, | Comprises a view of five churches appertaining to the pre 
The worshipp’d dust which men call gold ! | testant and one belonging to the catholic persuasion ; as tl 

Stand from my grated bars away, STANZAS. institution of the latter in America is comparatively of 1 

: And let the cheering light Lean not on earth, "twill pierce thee to the heart cent date, we are induced by feelings of hospitality, as wel 
Phat beams on this immortal day A. teoben seed at best. and of ¢ encer.—Veuns. courtesy, to assign it the first place in our brief descriptior 

Steal in upon my sight ; Love is heaven’s attribute, therefore to he hese 1 edifi in this ervengement we ono ale 
th! hush the prison court besi le } “Sh ald it ye tn ere a o heave these several edifices n i iran nag ent Wwe are ain 

Stat Weaser antiin eee theme } ould its deep fervency be lifted up cited by other considerations, which will appear in th 
\ly country’s pran-burst of pride And net tocaete or earthly things be given of the following observation 

Trumpet and cannon’s roar ; The rich profusion of affection’s cup ; Apart from all doctrinal and controversional speculati 
ithe suideem ua tna 0 tile Oh! not on things which perish should be poure poe ee oe cone a 

F a The wells of love with which the heart is stored with which, as editors and current historians, we lia 


(hough heard within these frowning w ; — 
Let the wide spirit of benevolence nothing to do,) there are many interesting and classical 


Yue 7 a - y af 
ut who, with quick, yet lofty tread k ? 
‘ : i : : Young enterer upon life, pervade the heart ciations connected with the term “ Roman Catholic Chi 


The captive’s cell draws nigh ? 4 : argh 
Che light of glory on his head And let affection, calm but not intense From this ancient and venerable establishment, poesy a 
Of pity in his eye : _ ve all around its gentle worth impart ; romance have drawn their richest materials, their most sta 
Chat port may well beseem a soul But single not from earth’s frail creatures on: | nts, and their most enchanting scene The | 
‘ a x 7 y incid 5 ‘ at st enchs g scenes 1¢ bea 
ot pane te hpmommaanes Whom thy undoubting heart may rest upon — ' :  chival half th a ‘ ° to th 
; % aa tiful annals of chivalry owe half their tascimation to the p« 
fis name on fame’s unfolding scroll Make not his voice thy music, nor his eye ‘ r Oe coil iol it ied 
; pone » © . os oO rw Telagior h haract« 4% n rei Wi 
Shines radiant with the first ; hy light of life—the thunder-peal of doom a .s eR Was CaMrErIen _ 
lis Gaul’s high chief, whose far felt wor Soon shall that music sound, that light shall be it flourished 
links the wide severed realms of eart! The lightning-flash, which shall ere long consum The external pomp and splendour of the papal se 
He speak the indienent chamsies lhy heart’s best feelings, till it doth become gorgeous pageantry which attends many of its religious ey 
speaks—t « é champion ack ‘ Red 0 ahotten lor - - 
Calmly and yet severe— , Blackened and scared—a tempest-shattered dom hibitions, and the imposing effects of the rites and ceremon 
Here’s gold for that dishonoured on \las ! how often in an angel’s guise of the catholic worship, in every part of christend ! 
Who holds the freeborn here Comes to the bosom this insidious guest always imparted a degree of interest to the subject which ha 


But when thou dost begin to note and prize 
The looks and words of one above the rest 
Of those around thee, when one tootstep's sound 


never been ¢ xperienced in contemplating the rise and progre 


Look on his aged breast—the scars 
of any other denomination, whether religious or political 


Of glorious fields ye'll find !— 


Back with the base degrading bars jae wa. & 
The circling chains unbind! Chrills more than all the laughter ringing round The first settlers of this country, being zealous converts | 

I've learnt to value freedom’s worth— One voice brings sweeter music to thine ear. the doctrines of the reformation, ack pte d severe and rigorot 

Brother in arms and heart—come forth !' Proret One glance a deeper gladness to thy heart measures against the introduction of at her religtot 





' 
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; : : i 
timents, especially such as favoured the church of Rome. In 
many parts of the country English episcopacy ‘was looked 

! 
} 


magnificence, by ecclesiastical personages, expressly for reli- |, 
gious purposes. It is generally admitted by persons of taste} 
among all denominations, that this style of architecture has | 
a powerful tendency to augment the solemnity of divine wor- |) 
ship, and excite the attention, awe, and devotion of those who 
assist at it. Where is the mortal so stupid, so dissipated, or #0 

totally devoid of all religious impressions, as not to experience |} 
something of pious solemnity, not to say reverence, among th« 


ipon with nearly equal abhorrence, if we may judge by a 
law of Connecticut, forbidding any one to keep Christmas, 
Easter, or any Saint’s day, or to read the book of Common | 
Prayer! But while the puritans of New England were per 
ecuting the Quakers and Episcopalians, the citizens ot New-| 
York were equally intolerant towards the Jews and Catholics. | 


It was resolved, for instance, in the general asse:ably, that || long-drawn aisles, the aspiring arches, the lofty pinnacles, aud 


ramified tracery of an ancient cathedral? Where is the being, |! 
who has any pretensions to taste and sentiment, who will sa | 
that the boasted paragon of modern art and magnificence, St 
Paul’s cathedral, is so well calculated to dispose his mind to || 
| 


one of the Jewish profession could vote for representative s, | 
or even be admitted as witnesses, “touching any contested | 
election.’ Against the Roman Catholics they exer ised this i 
larrow spirit of intolerance to a still greater extent, and | 
lously recommended to the colonists to hold in religious 








“eu 


} 
| 

} 

solemnity and religious contemplation, as the cathedrals ot 
: 

ibhorrence “the pope, the devil, and the pretendes ;” three |} 

| 


|| York, Lincoln, and Winchester? 1 
CHRIST'S CHURCH, ANTHONY-STREET. 


. § ic f } } _ ‘ 
iv, the same in purpose, and equal in power and infamy.||  -ppis imposing structure, which was erected in the year |} 


personages whom our pious forefathers abjured as an infernal | 


Uhe following clause of a colonial statute will show the hor-|/ 1993 on the former site of a theatrical edifice, in Anthons- || __ 


vv and detestation in which the members of this preseribed street, is ninety-six feet feet in length and sixty-five in breadth 


ect were then held 


The sides and rear are constructed of neat gray stone ; but the 
Every jesuit, emissary, priest, missionary, or olher spiri-| whole front, together with the quadrangular tower, is faced | 
ual or ecclesiastical person, made or ordained by any autho- | with brown hewn stone. The doors and windows are niched 
ity, power, or jurisdiction, derived, chalienged, or pretended, |! and arched in the true pointed gothic style. ‘The tower, before 
from the pope or see of Rome, or that shall profess himself, or || mentioned, projects three feet from the face of the front wall, 
otherwise appear to be such, by practising or teaching of! and is ninety feet in height, surmounted with an open battle- 
uhers, to say any popish prayers, by celebrating of masses, |! nent and quadrangular pyramids. In the rear of the church | 


is the vestry-room, which is twenty-eight feet in length by || 


ranting of absolution, or using any other of the Romish cere 


monies, or rites of worship, by what name, title, or degree || eighteen in breadth. From this apartment a flight of steps |j 


wever such person shall be called or known, who shall con-|/leads to the pulpit. The interior of the main building is|| 


inue, abide, or come into this province, or any part thereof, | finished in a plain gothic style, and contains one hundred and 
iter the first day of November aforesaid, shall be deemed and || twenty-four pews on the ground floor, and sixty-six in the 
rccounted an incendiary, and disturber of the public peace || galleries. There is a gradual declivity to the chancel, in front 
ind safety, and a disturber of the true christian religion, and || of the pulpit, and a neat railing excluding the reading desk 
shall be adjudged to sufler perpetual imprisonment! Aud if| The pulpit, canopy, and altar are finished in a style bordering 
2uy person, being so sentenced and actually imprisoned, shail || on the florid gothic, of most exquisite workmanship, and very i 
break prison and make his eseape, and be afterwards retaken, |! appropriate taste. The Rev. Dr. Lyell is the rector, assisted || 


1 shall suffer such pains of death, penalties, and forfeitures || by the Rev. Mr. Thomas Clarke 


~o were » 
rs in cases of felony! ST. MARK’S CHURCH, STUVVESANT-STREET. 
During that alarming period of igotry and mtolerance, | 


lenominated the “ Negro plot,” in the summer of 1711, a Ca : ele | 
f ‘ || structed of dark stone, and is one hundred feet in length bv | 


tholic emigrant, by the name of Ury, was convicted, on very . : . : | 
: sixty-four in breadth. It was originally finished with a} 
. ° ' 


“purvocal testimony, of contravening the foregoing statute, 
ind was actually executed on a public seaffold. Tt was many } 
ears afterwards that Catholics and Jews were finally admit 


ted to the full participation of equal rights and privileges. - , , 
: I ; i I 6 || of raising a spire of brick-work, from the sumunit of the tower 


an Bon Hy sate . \ . aes. aie re a 
The first edifice ere ct d in this city for public worship, ac |\to an elevation of eighty-four feet. This idea was approved 
rding to the catholic forms, was St. Peter's church, built in | 
the year 1786, at the corner of Barclay and Church streets 
tis a plain but capacious brick structure, fronting in Bar leountry. It adds much to the beauty of the edifice, and re-| 
lay etrect, with no exterual ornament except the gilt CTOSS |} } 


vhich sut s the cupola. The rapid curre Bl oo ’ . 
hich sucmounts the cupola. ‘The rapid current of emigra- || Ihe Rev. William Creighton is the officiating clergyman } 


on from Ireland and other catholic countries, soon rendered i} 
GRACE CHURCH. | 


mother building necessary for the accommodation of this in-! i} 


reasing sect ; but the want of sufticient pecuniary means de-|j “tee church, which is situated in Broadway, corner of 


erred the project until the year IS14, when an elegant editice |! 
vos founded, which is well known by the name ot 


ST. PATRICK 8 CATHEDRAL church, and most of the lower part of the city, was laid in} 


H 


| clock in the tower, which is considered an excellent time- 


piece, and a fine-toned organ in the front gallery. The rector 
is the Rev. James Milnor, whe is now absent, having gone to 
London, as a delegate from the American Bible society, and 
will probably return in September. In the meantime his 
place is supplied by the Rev. Mr. Henderson. 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

This is a nea. stone edifice, situated in Cedar-street, be 
tween Nassa aid William streets; is eighty-one feet in length 
and sixty-six in breadth, with a quadrangular tower rising 
trom the roof, and surmounted with a handsome cupola. The 
sessions-room is in the rear, and the interior is commodious 
and tastefully finished. This edifice was erected in 1807, and 
was several years under the pastoral charge of the late Rev 
Dr. Romeyn. The present pastor is the Rev. Cyrus Mason 





ORIGINAL TALES. 





THE SPECTRE OF THE WOOD. 
A COURTSHIP OF FirTY \ EARS aGo 

‘You must decide before the moon goes down, Mary,”’ sai 
John Hageman to his lady-love, as he sat by her side in th 
hall door of her father’s mansion, of which she was the sole 
inheritor. “ You must positively decide before yon moo 
goes down!” said John, emphatically ; and the maiden raised 
her lovely countenance towards that luminary which a sing| 
sentence had coupled with her destiny. 

It was at the close of a summer evening—at the time whe: 
the air is fragrant with the perfume of early flowers, and 
the opening buds of the apple and the grape, and when the 
earth is fully crowned and smiling with new verdure. The 
moon Was scarcely more than a crescent, but even thus it was 
at moments so transcendantly beautiful, that a pope might 
have bent his knee in admiration before it, and deemed it n 
crime. Unsullied by cloud or vapour, it was descending gradu 


jhally towards the bed of the ocean, that lay extended far in the 
i 

jamid that vast expanse of waters, for the wind seemed t 
This building, which was erected in the year 1796, is con- |) 


| 


| quadrangular tower rising from the roof, and terminating at|}yens. A sloping lawn, and field, and meadow, in front of th 
- . ~ » a - » 

the belfry, without a spire. But in the year 1827, Martin E. || mansion, extended to the white sand-banks that girded the sea 

| Thompson, Esq. our well-known architect, suggested the idea || 


distance like a dark shining mirror. Not a wave was curling 


sleep, and only murmured in its slumber as an infant in it: 
happiest dream. The landscape around was in perfect har 
mony with the quiet of the ocean and the beauty of the hea 


On one side a wood, deep and sombre, arose—on the other 
were airy hills, covered with cattle and the bleating herd 
And this enchanting domain must one day, sooner or later 


and adopted ; and the spire erected under the direction of Mr. | descend to Mary; but John’s eye had not looked to that cir 
Thompson, being the first of the kind ever attempted in this | 


cumstance alone when he dedicated his heart’s devotednes 


, to the maiden, for she was herself the fairest lily of that beautifu 
flects great credit on the taste and enterprise of the architect. || valley. So all readily confessed, and many a rival swain sighed 


for the possession of such an union of wealth and loveliness 
Mary’s features were of the Grecian cast, to which a pro 
fusion of bright chesnut curls and a pair of fine eves, gave a 


} Rector-street, oceupies the site of a former Lutheran church, |} most perfect expression. He rt form was of symmetrical beauty 
erected in the year 1671, and destroyed by fire in 1776, on the || 
day atier the British army took possession of the city. ‘Trinity \ had never been told so, and therefore had cultivated no grace 
|of art to heighten her pretentions. Modesty is innate in the 


but the simple girl was not sensible of this advantage ; she 


Phis magnificent gothic superstructure is situated at the |! ashes by the same unfortunate conflagration. Grace church i female breast—this, in its purest light, shed a lustre over al! 
orner of Mott and Prince streets, fronting on the former. It |! was erected in 1809, as an independent church, It is a neat!|heractions. She had long been loved, and ardently pursued 
Le ‘ - i} : 
said to be the largest religious edifice in the city, being one || substantial edifice of brick, with a handsome cupola. ‘The |} by John Hageman, the bravest and blithest of all the swains 


undred and twenty feet in length, by eighty feet in width. || rear of the building is of an elliptical form, with a terraced 


| but he had received no definite answer—he could boast of 
is constructed of stone, in a massive style, the walls being || garden, and the rector’s house adjoming. The interior of the || nothing beyond a smile ora tear; yet, from those harbingers 


veral feet in thickness, and seventy feet in height ; from the | church is elegant, and has four massive pillars at each front! of feeling, had the youthdrawn the favourable conclusion that 


unmit of which the roof rises, in a sharp angle, to the height | angle of the gallery, running up to and supporting an arched | 
f one hundred feet. This aspiring roof, in connection with || and pannelled ceiling. ‘The pulpit is in front of the ellipsis, | 
two quadrangular towers on the front corners, and a central i with a raised mahogany enclosure, surrounding the altar. In! 
teeple, torms the most conspicuous object in approaching the 
ity from the east. made by Mr. Geib, of this city, which is said to be of excellent! 
lhe front of the building.s faced with hewn brown stone, | tone. The Rev. Dr. Jonathan M. Wainwright occupies the 
ud several niches are left open for statues, which are to be || clerical desk 
placed when the whole is finished, when it will undoubtedly ST. GEORGE'S CHAPEL. 


be the most impressive-looking edifice in the city. It is fur 





building, which ts situated in Beekman-street, was 
nished with a fine-toned organ and « select choir, whose per: || first erected in the year 1752, and, with the exce ption of Tri- 


t i 
emances  generail _ ew oo 7" > . . , 
formances are generaily and justly admired. The Rev. John | nity, is the oldest Episcopal church in this city, It is con 





Power is the officiating pastor, 


The usterior of the cathedral, which is finished and painted |! feet in length by seventy-two in width. In IXI1, it sepa 


in @ superior manner, ts capable of holding tive thousand peo- | rated from Trinity by mutual agreement, and became a dis 
ple, although it has no side galleries. The whole cost of the |) tinet parish. In 1514, in the night of the 5th of January, it 
building, when fully completed, will not fall short of ove hun-} caught fire from the conflagration of a workshop in its rear, 
fred thousand dollars. No church in the United States (the | and every thing combustible about it was consumed to ashes; 
ithedral in Baltimore excepted) will then compare with it in} the interior, roof, clock, steeple, and all. Nothing but the 


capacity or elegance. In point of style we think it super bare walls remained. With the prompt and efficient aid of 








to that of Baltunore ; indeed, the gothic order seems to be the} Trinity church, it was again rebuilt. and consecrated in No 
fittest for religious edifices ; and it was invented and perfected |! vember, 1815. It is a plain editice, and has now a guadran- 
when the Gatholic church was he z ' 3 wer and || gula \ att ine t ‘ , 

i the Catholic church was in the zenith of its power and | gular tower, with a railing on the top, but ne spir It has a 


structed of brown hewn stone, and is one hunured and four |, 


his affections were fully requited. He resided in a village of 
Long Island, not far distant from the habitation of Mary, as 
did many other of the youths whose tender minds also cherish- 


the gallery, fronting the pulpit, is a large and elegant organ, || ed with enthusiastic affection the one loved name 


John Hageman had every advantage of face and person, 


yet he knew less of it than any other man—for a toilette or 


mirror were things almost unknown to him ; therefore he had 
very rarely contemplated those features which every female 
in his vicinity could with more certainty attest to than he him 
self. As Ihave said before, there was a deep and sombre wood 
adjoining the beautiful valley, and those persons who came 
from the village, two miles distant, were obliged to pass that 
way. About midway of this compact forest of trees is a dell, 
or hole, of small circumference, but very deep. This, by the 
good people of the country, was usually called Buttermilk 
hollow. ‘There was a legend attached to this spot; the story 
ran thus: During the old French war an unfortunat: 
prisoner fell into the hands of some semi-barbarians, wh 

without a feeling of remorse, decapitate| the wretched man, 
and left him in.the wood to tell his own story as he might to 
tardy passengers who were obliged to pass that way at a late 


hour, and to such as were lovers of beauty and the moon. The 
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headless spectre had several times been seen by difierent{| A few moments more brought him to the haunted spot, Iron. Her style is good. She has evidently been wel! taught, anc 
young men of the village, and more than once by the aged || but the beloved object of his heart had so completely occupied|/ has profited by her instructions though she as yet sings rath 
inhabitants, whose veracity could not be doubted. These {/bis mind that, notwithstanding his resolves respecting the}/ with the diffidence of a pupil than the confident reliance oy 
reports, so well authenticated together with the loneliness and ‘discovery of the apparition, he would have passed the hollow} her own powers of an accomplished professor. The deticien 
dreariness of that part of the torest, impressed the stoutest | without giving a thought to it; but it was not so ordaimed,| cies of her voice may for ever prevent her rising to the top ot 
hearts of all the clan (towns-people of Long Island are very |jfor so suddenly did the gray pony stop, that if John had not) her profession; but by close study, and above all, frequent 
clanish) with such feelings of terror, that, whenever they had | been the best horseman in the world he must have been thrown] practice, she may attain a high degree of excellence. To ck 
to pass the place after night-fall, they would slouch their hats ||to the earth. He cast a look forward to find what had so} that, however, she must pot be flattered int guiet satisfaction 
over their eyes and urge their horses to full speed, that |jalarmed the animal, which was trembling with dread and|/and self-complacency with what she has already acquired 
| but by honest candour made seasibie that she has yet much to 





they might not encounter the dreadful phantom, who usually | terror. 

took his stand near the road side with his withered arms ex- || “By my faith, yonder it is, sure enough!” cried Jolin,| learn. ‘Those who pursue the latter course will eventually In 

tended, and his headless trunk exposed to view. It niust not || and with a feeling quite new to himself, he slowly dismount-) found to be this interesting young lady's true friends 

be supposed that his spectreship was visible to common eyes jed and cautiously approached the object of his astonishment We have frequently expressed eur opinion of Mrs. Austi 

every night in the year—far from it—it was never known te ||—the headless phantom! Fora minute he stood before it) but a few observations on the quality of her voice, and a pecu 
' 


appear unless the sky was perfectly cloudless, and the moon || and contemplated its figure with a full and careful survey,) jjarity in her manner, may not be out of place. Nature ha 
(being in its first quarter) had gained a certain position in the | during which his imagination was wrought up to the highest! sifted this lady with a voice that, with the exes ption of Mada 









western horizon ; therefore, it may easily be imagined that |, itch | Malibran’s, bas many respects, never been equalled in t 
very few of those who dreaded, had had the honour of behold Speak, I pray you, speak, unhappy shade!” he exclaimed. |!country, It reminds us more of that of Miss Stephens than of 
ing, the sad visitant, who had for forty long years presented ||“ Why haunt you thus this solitary nook? Have you ought! any other Ruropean vocalist. It is of wreat compass. inch 
himself, in the vain hope, as it was supposed, that some \to reveal? If so, say it, I entreatof you, and depart in peace)’ ding usetully two octaves and a half and mea possibly react 
generous being would overcome his fears so far as to draw near | to the lone and dark recess to which those murderous hearts} three octaves though not with the ease necessary to render 
and make the usual demand in those cases—“ What seekest | condenmed you.” the notes effective; but it is not so much for this that we a 
thou, fair ghost ?” Here he paused for a reply, but heard no sound except the!) mire it, as for its remarkable purity and sweetness, ‘The mo 
John Hageman, as I observed before, was one of the bravest, | Leavy breathing of the affrighted pony, and the “ wood-pecker)| geute and practised ear would probably find a difficulty in d 
1s Well as one of the gayest of all the youths of the village; and | tapping the hollow beech tree.” tecting a particle of harshness in its whole range, and it 
as fond of listening to a good story on a Sunday evening asany || “There can be no harm in touching it,” thought he; and liquid tones come as softly upon the sense of hearing a mt 
ne, but not being possessed of the credulous organ, he would || he extended his hand and grasped—instead of the withered |/ upon the wa or dew upon the Sows In 
10t believe one jot or tittle of the tale of the terrible apparition | arm—the dry branch of a small decayed oak! John momed the poet, t! 
f the wood. ja ly recovered his presence of mind i! 
You may swear,” said he one day to old Joe Haywood, | “There, I told Joe it was alla cheat; the light of the moon } . = 
who was a way-faring man, and forlorn, and used as often to} shining obliquely on this insignificant stump, has effected the " mmer's 
seek his bed at the hedge-side upon the moss-covered sod, as 1 singular dons ption that went well nigh to shake my fortitude.’ se tones have the true “dying fall,’ and far tl i 
ask from the human family a cold-granted shelter from the | Hageman mounted his pony and rode gaily home, to forget make “most sweet music” in the utterance, is just as natur 
lews of the night. “ You may swear till you are black in the - ve 2 as for the rose or woodbine to fling its fragrance on the san 
' * ; A : ; the “spectre of the wood,” and dream of bis Mary P.J 
face, Joe,” said he ; ‘“T'll not give credence to your tale until I er Wind—neitlercan help it. We do not believe more de 
see the thing with my own eyes, and not then if I've been, oe : cate sounds can be borne upon the air, than are breathed fort 
drinking, which you do so often, that you see double, and || THE DRAMA. jin some of her cadences, those she executes for instance 
then it is no wonder that you should conjure up a thousand || . the song of “ Oh tather, since that fatal d Che flexibil 
things equally strange and fanciful, and I fear that you will THE PARK THEATRE, of her voice is equa! but different from that of Madame F¢ 
lie some day of a drunken fit.” | Tue lovers of music were gratitied by a rich treat on Mon-| he one is a rapid amd quivering succession of sounds, whi 
Good, now, friend John; that puts me in mind of the || day evening. A good deal of excitement prevailed, occasioned ithe tones of the other fade away, and melt and blend togethe 
epitaph I have been making.” I} by Mrs. Austin and Signorina Da Ponte coming mn contact on like the lights and shadows of an harmonious picture 
‘Epitaph! for whom, Joe ?” | the same evening, for the first ume, It was ec rtainly a bold|} Mrs, Austin, favourite as she is, has not had justice don 
* For myself, to be sure—who else would do me that kind- | step on the part of the latter; and though it would be unfair) her on one poinmt—the peculiarity we before alluded to 
ness, think you? Why nota creature, from the king to the to institute a minute comparison between a comparatively un-| r lies too much upon the goodness of her voice, and lac 
beggar, who have shaken hands with ‘honest old Joe’ in the | practise d singer and one of established celebrity, we can safe-|! judgment, or rather dramatic tact, in the management of 
day when his eyes stood out with fatness, and his cheeks were || ly and with pleasure say, that Signorina Da Ponte acquitted |)and this 1 the reason why she does not oftener produce wh 
rosy with the juice of Newtown pippins. No, no, master || herself in a manner calculated to sustain the opinion enter-| 1s termed a “sensation,” but remains content with beir 
John, not a stone, nor a bush will mark the spot where the jtained of her powers by her more moderate admirers The |! formly delightful 
idler is laid. Therefore have I written mine own epitaph-~a || way in which this young lady was brought before the public To those who have paid much attention to theatri 
1ero impromptu, but nevertheless true. | was, to say the least of it, extremely injudicious Extraordinary })!ng, the meaning of this will be very obvious. As Paffobserve 
* Mere lis one! Who do you think ? | expectations were raised, which only extraordinary powers }jin the Critic, there is a great deal m hinting to the ar 
ode age en ae oe {could satisfy ; and such powers, either natural or acquired, || when to applaud, and herein Mrs, Austin is deficient. W 
When living, he was aiways dry.”’ | we believe it will now be pretty generally allowed by musical ||have heard singers go through a song mise rably, but towag 
| ithe conclusion gather their whole strength for what is term: 


Go, get you to the cellar, Joe, with a flagon. Now, what | men, Signorina Da Ponte does not possess, This is, of course 








1 good Falstaff that fellow would make, if he were a degree | saying nothing in her dispraise, for not one ina million is||a coup de force -—they approa h the foot-lamps with evider 
more drunken, or less brave ;” and John Hagemar. mounted | gifted with all the requisites necessary to constitute a first-|marks of preparation about them, look the audience in th 
his gray pony and cantered off to pay his accustomed visit |rate singer: even Pasta and Malibran—women with whory || face, a has to say “Tam going to do something wond 
to the girl of his heart, it being Sunday evening it would be folly for a moment to compare Miss Da Ponte}/ful!’ they then do it, and afterwards look at then again 

When he reached the haunted spot in the wood—“ The {—have deficienci« In the literary workl it has become} much astosay “I nrg daar’ you appuees 7° am 
moon 1s in its first quarter,” thought John, “and the night la settled rule, that every new novelist possessing a sprink- | ten to one tthey @ t applauded to their heart's conten 
promises fair. Now I am determined upon knowing two ling of talent, should receive his praise in the form of! Now we have seen M Austin execute the most diffict 
things this night before I sleep. Firstly, whether Mary, the || being set down as inferior only to the author of Waverley ;|| passages, but with hea ud facility, that the audien: 
dol of my fancy, will marry me, or no—and, secondly, who || and in this city it has also become a settled rule, that every || looked upon it as a matt course, and thought there \ 
he spirit can be that plays his gambols hereabouts. Ill find \fresh vocalist is the legitimate successor t Signorina.”’| nothing particular ntl fell into the very co 
him out, or he is a cleverer ghost than I take him to be; and | This is certainly a short critical cut, and saves a vast deal of Sut errones cuer ing, what is done casi! 
Mary must make up her mind before the moon goes down. | trouble, as it re quires neither judgment nor discrimination to) be es , ’ ' pee davedacd 
On its curved horn one might hang a halter, forsooth—a fair simply make the assertion ; but unfortunately there have beet {}ceal art , far M Austin ts right Ad sdnesiapemeiee 
promise for a hay making season.” And John w soon | 80 many legitimate successors,” that this convenient phrase} W! he we dg : — ees 
seated by the side of Mary, where we leit him a few periods | is getting into bad re pute. We ourselves recollect some half bad policy before a miscelaneotts audier whe never 
since, listening in breathless silence for her tinal response to dozen who have, according to the papers, filled this vacancy, |, clently appreciate . , ese quireande ee Wena 
his startling proposal to wit, Mrs. Knight, Mrs. Austin, Mise George, Madame) even seen singers Wi — ea FSR CFOaR f 

You must indeed, Mary,” h id, in a voice scarcely | Feron, Miss Phillips, and Signorina Da Ponte. But it is only |, sweetness, 1 seme kilfully ; chaseee 

wudible with the claims of the latter that we have at present to do.! tones with f rrounding harsh or they 1 Puy 

The maiden gazed in earnest attention at the splendid | Her voice by some is thought to be a mez>a sopr by others!) principle that “every thing ts by compan una 

rescent as its pearly light gave a less distinct view of objects | a soprar It certainly possesses considerable compass, but|/eG, White vor f far move nature! end eniiorm 
sround the nearer it approached the western horizon it is by no means equal or of the first quality. It is what is! passed unnoticed. So true it ts, that in this w 
I can wait no longer,” cried John, and he pressed the |! technically termed a “ head voice ;” that is, the upper notes) putt what is called “a good face a the mat 

hand of Mary as if it were for the last time. are formed in the upper part of the throat instead of coming| the battle, an i real merit often fall } cmy : 

‘I am thine, John Hageman,” uttered the maid in her own | full from the chest. The lower notes are formed in the chest, || pretension is triumphant ao Sg Oo ange a ants 
sweet tone, and she hid her beautiful face in the bosom of and have considerable power, but some huskiness; the middle|,a little of this stage-effect in singing ts not on! " 
her lover, who imprinted a kiss upon her fair temple |ones are inferior in mellow richness to those of Miss George ;) but necessary, and weadvise hoth Mrs. Austin 9 

“ Adieu, my own Mary,” he said; “one week more, and1 | the upper ones superior to that lady’s, which become ‘hin as Da Ponte to pay attention theret 
will not have to pronounce that hated word which now sepa- || she ascends the scale. But again, Signorina Da Ponte’s up-}| at 

ites us for a season.” And John had reached the wood ere | per notes are inferior in clearness and distinctness to those of Gener v.—To be truly generous 
h t of th cttons you have 


the sound of his adieu had ceased to vibrate on the ear of Mary. | Mrs. Knight, and in force and flexibility to those of Madame Fe-" boast of the 











306 
THE CENSOR. { protuberance on the visage with which nature tntended that 
sonitiabmentiitiadiineidaiaameaiaiiaiiae ____. |all country travellers in the summer (to say nothing of citizens) 
THE LITTLE GENIUS. || should inhale the spicy odours of the grove. This, as aye 
seiinet sated: =sadiiaieniaei iad has already observed, “saith more thana thousand homilies, 

; |and I shall therefore bring this part of my subject to a conclusion. 

Cade. Be brave then; for your captain is brave, and vows retorma- . é ? : . 
ou. There shail be, in England, seven half-peuny loaves sold for a On one of the recent fine sunny mornings, before the sun 
enny; the three hooped pot shall have ten hoops ; and I will make it lhad drank up the dew, but while encircled by his drapery of 


ht tony to drink small-beer ; all the realm shall be in commen, and in Cheap- | re , . 
je shall my palfrey go to grass. And, when I aim king, (us king f will) radiant clouds, he seemed like a magnificent sovereign in the 


} : : ° jus »paring ot te nm 
God save your majesty! | midst of his brilliant court just preparing to se forth upo 
Cade. Lthank you, good people—there shall be no more money; all'|some splendid enterprise, I flung open the windows of my 
tal eat and drink on my score ; and f willappare! them allsn one livery, | room. ‘There isa little garden beneath. It was the first tine 
let they may agree like brothers, and worship me thei lord | ; . 
Mick. The first thing we do, let's kil all the lawyers — Henry V1. | had observed the grass tinging the ground and bursting out 
I am acquainted with a person whom circumstances have || below the fences and along the road-side. ‘There is some- 
cndered irreparably a misauthrope. There are two themes | thing pleasing in the surprise with which we discover the 
on which he is for ever harping: the vices unfolded by ||swelling of the tender buds, and how the dry and rugged 
story, and the certainty of death, Misfortune has much |/trunks have been busy with their viewless machinery weav- 
injured his disposition, which was by nature gay and warm; || Ig the small sweet leaves, and distilling the fragrance which 


wn 
° 


i. 


intil he became so thoroughly imbued with a contempt of life | gives the air its balmy and retreshing feeling. 


| Why itis but a short time,” thought I, “ since I wasgazing 
norning learn that the coroner had held an inquest over his!/one evening upon these very trees when winter had cased 
body, and, in his brief way, informed the public, through the | every branch and fibre in icy armour which gleamed in the 


As the air overtlowed 


ind its pleasures, that 1 have verily believed I should som« 


newspapers, among ships cleared and price of stocks, that my || quiet moonlight like brilliant silver.” 
melancholy friend had come to his death “by cutting his 
throat with > With all his errors he ts gifted with 


: i| 
vent, and has been driven by gloomy feelings into solitude, || and I was touched with a feeling of gladness that, although 
where he reads mueh. Indeed, 1 should not be surprised if) power and wealth were only to be gained by a chosen few, 


lie enjoyed more solid satisfaction in bis eager pursuit after || there were so many other sources of pleasure for the couunon 


** My bosom and my brow so bathingly, 
The flowers that kissed it were betrayed, 


” 


a razor. 


arguments to prove himself miserable, than many of his fellow H benefit of man. “Riches and tame,” 
itizens intheir wanderings after pleasure. History will never write my name. 
lication he has a tolerably profound although a much per-||sess the means of comprehending the luxuries of the great, 


$y means of this i me 
pp 
verted knowledge of history, having perused it in the mood || nor of bestowing any benefit upon those around ine. But I 
in Which a necromancer might be supposed to wander through || can live in my own mind, of which I am the master, I can 
1 forest of spicy fruits and flowers, yet selecting only herbs of|/ rejoice in its acquisitions—I can train up its faculties—I can 
the darkest and must mysterious influence. There is also |] penetrate into its inward and secret resources, and thus cherish 
much ingenuity in his discourses. 
cenes and more degraded characters which have marked the las nature intended it. The life which is in the power of all, 
or Which would be, but that the clumsy machinery of society 


is so badly constructed as to afford a very unequal division, 
” 


i} 
ourse of time with a vigour and perseverance worthy a better |) 
And there are times when I confess his brooding con- || 
ectures—his established and daring recklessness—the omi- || not only of absolute advantages, but of opportunities. 


raust 


10us Croakings of his diseased and solitary imagination, have As | tinished speaking, I turned my face from the window, 
1 saddening effect upon me ; as the ery of an owl, or the howl- | but instead of beholding the ordinary furniture of my apart- 
sug of a dog, heard through the loneliness of the midnight |! ment, my eyes rested on the broad beautiful mirror which re- 
wood, will awaken a momentary flutter in the bosom of the |! 
passenzer, however in the security of reason and the cheertul- | thoughts and fancies of t 
wss of day, he may laugh at the terrors of superstition, 


he Genius, who stood unexpectedly 
It) before me. 


is seldom that I can come under the intiuence of such feelings. “Thou speakest,” said he, “ like a poor student, who, while 


Chere lies throughout all the moral as well as physical world | making hunself familiar with the knowledge of the dead, 


said I, “are not for| ed he, 
1 shall never pos- 


He sketches the wilder || pleasures independent of the external world ; and this is life 


flected not the images of the outward material world, but the 
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vention. We shall send delegates to the legislature and unite 
all our endeavours to obtain an equal division of property.” 

“All the land in the state shall be apportioned equally 
among the citizens,” said a greasy-looking fellow, with his 
sleeves out at the elbows, and something very much like an 
aperture in the top of his hat. 

“ That,” said the Genius, “is one of the idlest rascals that 
jever lived. He thinks, ifthe agrarian system is carried intoeffect 
|he will have a farm and plenty of people to work it for him.’ 

“We'll have new directors appointed to the banks, and the 

stock shall be divided among the people,” said an unfortunate 
looking advocate of the rightsof humanity. “It is impossible 
for men of genius and real independence to stand by tamely 
jand witness theirrcountry abused. For my part I am perfectly 
| willing to shed my last drop of blood for independence and 
equal rights!” 
Be ‘That is Mr. Doolittle, the tinker,” said the Genius, “ whose 
wife has beaten him out of doors with the broomstick, and 
|| who has fled here to spend his eighteen-pence in gin-slings 
\\and American cigars.” 








“ The labouring classes have been too long oppressed by the 
lrich and the idle,” exclaimed a pale-faced, malignant-iook- 
jing gentleman; “and every honest and generous man must 
yeouse up in their defence.” 
! “That,” said the Genius “is a lawyer, who was the othe: 
So far,” continu 
“they have confined their principles to mere talk 
|| Shame and a sneaking idea that they were only making fools ot 
| themselves in undertaking an enterprise as impracticable and 
atrocious asit would be absurd and ludicrous, have kept their 
I aliant spirits down. But I will for a moment take off from 
| their minds the influences of public opinion and habitual 
| order which now restrain their extravagant actions, although 
they are perhaps unconscious of their weight, and let us se: 
| how they will proceed.” 
|| ‘The effect of this operation was immediately visible. Theis 
lleye s brightened and their attitudes became more erect. They 
lseemed to act under the impression that the law had already 
|| passed the legislature, providing for the equal division of all 
||the property in the city, and appointing them a committec 
with full powers to carry it into execution. The lawyer drop 
||ped his skulking demeanour for a flippant insolence equally 
ileongenial with his character. The tinker “ treated” the 
|| whole company upon the strength of th» fortunate accession 
l/to his estate, and spoke of tin kettles with supreme contempt 
||And the metaphysician, after several manwuvres, (which 


jday thrown over the bar for mal -practices. 


- ccessive i -Tres 
a spirit which lends me strength to break through the entan-|| neglects to study the mighty volume of living events which | might have been ascribed either to his excessive interest in the 
flements of sophistry, when I cannot unravel the mystery | are going on for ever around him. What! wealth and power| happiness of his fellow-creatures, or to some artificial stimulus 
7 ‘ | : , | | , ° wy » y ‘niace “> 7 q 2 2 
reason, Nature will have her way, and her impulses can | not in the possession of all, didst thou say? Why, art thou || Whic h had elevated his own) placed himself so that his nos« 


io more be bound in by the puny fetters of human logic, |!ignorant of the vast changes which have taken place in the |/ shone full upon the audience, and proceeded to address them 





han Xerxes could check the heaving and tbe swelking of the |) political world? Listen then, master student, while I teach 
leep by casting his chains across its billows. There are/thee how rapidly the march of intellect progresses. How 
noments when weariness, sorrow, or fear of | wonderfully the human mind expands. 
some impending disappointment, predisposes the mind to be | affluence are opening every where upon your fellow-citizens. 
There has arisen a revolutionist who will sweep away the 
1 found one day that my Diogenes had been plunged into | wrecks of a corrupt system; a Hercules who will cleanse the 


vertheless 


he passive victim of error 


wveral embarrassments | obstructions which choke up the avenues to ease and luxury 


idering he was a philosopher, 


pecuniary not extraordinary, con 
These sublime aspirations 
| , 
ssive happi- | reclaimed, 


The poor shall be enriched, the dull enlivened, and the wicked 
Step forth trom thy secluded and gloomy study 
Fling thy books into 
Put thyself in the fashion of the day, and press on 


ifier truth, these longings and yearnings for exes 


ess and the wisdom which nature has carefully locked up from | and mingle with the thronging crowd. 


iuman ken, however they may elevate the understanding and | the fire. 


vurify the heart, seldom innprove the tort un Although aman jto luxury. Now behold the wizard who is to eflect these 


may have amassed a vast quantity of metaphysical treasures, | glorious improvements. 


Broad prospects of 


|} “My friends—I shall now carry into effect the intention 
jjof our wise and patriotic gislature. You are doubtless very 
‘anxious tolearn the particulars. ‘The houses—we had bette: 
settle the houses first. This cannot be done in a moment 
/but we can make acommencement. If you have any particu 
|lar mansion which you have a wish to possess, only mentiot 
the same and I'll take care to see you supplied.” 
| ‘The assembly, which had gradually increased by the spread 
‘ing of the news, began to be employed with considerable e1 
thusiasm upon presenting their claims to numerous pleasan 
dwelling houses in different parts of the city. Broadway, the 
|| Bowling-green, and Hudson-square, were at first disposed of 
without much difficulty, but divers cross claims having beet 


tad may be as good as Job himself, he would meet with very 
ittle respect in Wall-street, unless he was a stockholder or 
iad come to vest money in the funds. When they ask on 


change if Mr. So-and-so is “good,” they do not mean, good 


I was at a loss how to interpret these enigmas, and looked |/afterwards advanced, and a considerable difference of opinior 
in the mirror for explanation. From the words ofthe Genius | prevailing upon the respective rights and merits of individual 
Lexpected to behold either some profound philosopher with ||the debate seemed drawing to a very inharmonious conclusion 


gray hairs and broad turehead, rich with the researches of|/Indeed, although the parties had obtained equal rights, i 


for piety, or honesty, or talents, but good for a hundred thou- |) half a century, or some Napoleon, whose extraordinary mind 
sand dollars. As this was a virtue which my friend had not) and dazzling fortune mught enable him to reform the abuses | 


Kut 


The bar was as usual decorated with sundry decante: 


“ultivated, he was waited upon by a sherit!’s officer and of society 
compelled to give bail for the limits, although he offered to 
prove to the satisfaction of his unweleome visitor that he was 
not vested by nature with any authority over his person. The 
The next meta- 


proceeding which marked the progress of this gifted 


ho. 
labe lled 


gin,” * brandy 


‘whiskey,’ &c., and bya little table cover- 
ed with old filthy newspapers, appeared the hero of my ex- 


*batinacy of these constables is astonishing pectations—the identical drunken metaphysicun alluded to in 


physical the commencement of this number. There was no material 


individual was a sort of recklessness respecting t mporal con- |) alteration im his garn 





er! Some of his intimates shook their heads ina very upon objects of a similar dese ription; and if I should be 
uelaueholy way, and insinuated that genius and neglect were | urged for an opinion re specting his nose, I should inform those 
ving him into a gallopping consumption; but there were | whose curiosity has been awakened upon so important a point, 
vanting others who asserted that he had only “taken to \that it had been far from suffering any diminution either in 
inking,’ to which latter surmise I was myself inclined. In- |, the richness or extent of its colouring. By his side sat several 
jeed the matter was soon placed beyond a doubt by a certain || others, who 2ppeared conversing upon some very Interesting 


* , ' 
wcasional carelessness of gait which caused him in his walks |} subject 
: \ “Wel 


nid more especially by a peculiar tinge upon the end of that" all agree 


meditation to describe numerous angles and evolutions l then, my trends,’ quoth the metaphysician, “we 


We shall appoint ward committees, and call a con 


There was a room ina porter house. 
| 


ents except such as time usually effects | 


legislature had been unable to equalize their strength 
and courage The tinker had his 
nose pulled, and the metaphysician received a decanter o 


J 
jiseems the 
i 
A general combat ensued. 


whiskey from the hand of a brawny democrat from the othe: 
lside of the room; the lawver, lately flung over the bar, wa 
lI now kicked under the table 
ila similar kind succeeded, when the watchmen, who had beer 


; and divers other consequences 0 


attracted by the noise, entered with their thick clubs and leat he 
! 


lebaters, 





1u0ong whom, for reason 
ntion, my forlorn and un 


caps. ‘The most 2 alous « 





iwhich it would be supertiuous to 


|\fortunate me taj hysician Was very conspicuous, were lodged u 








lithe watch-house for examimation the next morning before 
|police. The tinker sneaked home to his wife, her broomstick, ans 

the broken kettles. The lawyer swallowed bis beer in haste 
|| likewise took his departure. T! 
H the lights—the whole scene passed gradually aw 





candle-snuiler extinguish 


av—even the 








j 
|, Genius and his mirror were no longer before me, 
ounted high in the hea 


™ 
my 





ed the sun had already 
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PHILADELPHIA—NEW-YORK—BOSTON, 


Satiaists have said that all the concerns, great and small, 
of this bustling world, its love and war, laws, literature and 
business, have self for their beginning and self for their end ; 
and that even charity to others was only a more refined spe- 
cies of self-love. Whether these suppositions be correct or 
not, will, like the destiny of the lost Pleiad, the powers of the 
general government, and the honesty of Jacob Barker, always 
remain matters of opinion; and far be it from me to attempt 
to settle, and thereby render of no effect, such interesting 
topics of conversation and speculation. 

In putting pen to paper, it is certainly best to avoid all new 
and hazardous assertions, and content one’s self with advanec- 
ing, in a fearless manner, what no one can possibly doubt, 1 


may, therefore, in the language of some writers, who display!) 


a large quantity of superfluous valour and determination 
when there is no occasion tor it, boldly assert, without fear of 
contradiction, that self-love is no rarity in this world of ours. 
It manifests itself in a variety of ways, some of which are ex- 
ceedingly curious and amusing, and as pleasant to laugh at 
as a friend’s misfortunes. One of its most ludicrous forms 
is the way in which men interest themselves in little localities, 
the pride they feel in them, and the additional importance 


which they imagine attaches to themselves, in consequence of 


the celebrity of the city or district to which they belong, for 
some small matter or other. Thus, a Philadelphian identifies 
himself with the breed of horned cattle in the vicinity of that 





** 
“— 

' 
> 








— — — : 
regulations. Alexander H led much in steamboats, I need say no more to account for 
the Great was a proud and happy man when he crossed the |) the instant cessation of all symptoms of hostility. Never did 
Granicus; Henry the Fifth when the battle of Agincourt | the clock striking twelve in a romantic melo-drama produce 
brought the French nobles, who had been playing at dice for | so dramatic an effect, as the ringing of the dinner-bell on board 
him, captives at his feet; Apelles when his rival mistook his lof 9 steamboat. All previous topics of conversation, argu 
curtain picture for reality, and Brigadier General M. the tailor, || mentation, or disputation, are instantly swept away, and a 
when surrounded by the best dressed staff in the militia} You may 
arrayed im coats of superfine cloth of his own making; but |) know an old traveller by observing him take bis station near 
none of them were so proud and happy as this vocalist when | the hatchway as the time approaches 


universal rush is made towards the savoury cabin 


As soon as the wel 
jhe at last obtained an opportunity of submitting his unexcep | come sound strikes his ear, he gives a look of traumph round 
jtionable pair of legs tothe public view. He would rush upon the deck for a single instant at the inconsiderate persons 
jthe stage and pour forth his excited feelings in song, and lw ho, in remote parts of it, have been gratif-ing their passion 
ithere were few who could entrance an audience with the Then may 
| melody of sound like him—they would hang with breath the struggk 
‘less attention upon every accent, and he never failed to make j} one the part of the gentlemen between the attention and polite 
to the 


“Ah! he} painful efforts of the ladies to preserve an air of unconcern and 


tor the picturesque, and immediately dives below 


} 
be seen the hurry and trepidation of the novice 
| ] 


jhis exit amid the most deafening applause ladies, and their own love of victuals —th 
|from attributing altogether to his vocal powers 


| : } < 
;would say, as he reached the sile-wing, at the same time || composure, and their anxiety touching the delicate first-cuts 


This he was far|} ness due 


jslapping the objects of his unfeigned admiration with affec | from the bosoms of « apons and turkevs—then may be seen the 
jtionate familiarity—“ Ah! it is some time since they have Hutter looks of consternation of those unfertunats people whe 
)seen such a leg as that! at the 


j rid malignity with which all the company above regard any 


| happe n to be bows of the boat, and the glare of hor 


| This is a long episode, but as it is @ fact, and at the same 
ltime shows the length to which men will carry their local || corpulent old gentlenen who takes his time in descending the 


| partialities, it may perhaps be excused. I was greatly amused jj ladder. The most impudent thing 1 ever witnessed in the 
; 


|last week on board a steam boat, by listening attentively to a whole course of my existence, was during a scene of this kind 
| disputatious conversation between a Bostonian, a New- Yorker 
land a Philadelphian, setting forth the several excellencies of | 
jtheir several cities. The Bostonian was the most 
jand pedantic, the New-York man the most loquacious and 
|grandiloquent, and the Philadelphian the most sensitive and |} 


juncompromising. The first discoursed in a lofty strain of the 


on board a steamboat last summer. An astonishingly fat old 
man was, by reason of his previous advantageous locality 
the first who reached the entrance to the cabin when 


He 


vy into the door-way, completely ob 


learned | alin 


the dinner bel! rung swung his unweildly mass of 


brawn slowly and heavil 


structing the passage, and proceeded to descend at a sn iil's 


Afte 





classic charms of antiquity, and the advanced state of litera 


city—he considers their fume and his own as inseparable, and . 
: ture and the fine arts in the regions round about Cape Cod 


looks down upon a citizen of New-York because the cows of 
Pennsylvania give richer milk than those of Long Island; al)... re . 
Bostonian thinks he ranks considerably higher in the scale of jttone, said he, “ and theextreme beauty of many of our public 
creation on account of the occult mystery of making pumpkin penaings —. be admited = ' 

pies having attained a state of perfection in Boston as yet un-| ‘ Public buildings, interrapted the Philadelphian, cutting 
known in the regions of the south, north, and west; while jshort the thread of the man of Boston's discours 
a New-Yorker is apt to be dogmatical on all things connected || ¥*™ to see 8 pute building, look at our market, look at 
with canals, though perhaps he never saw one in his life, }|°U" bank, look at our”—— 

merely because the longest one in the world was aecomplish- || 

ed in his native state. 

They say “there is but one step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous.” Now the feelings of pride and love with which 
aman looks upon his native country, are very proper and 
natural feelings; and though, in the eye of cold-blooded phi- 
losophy, a person is neither any thing the better or the worse 
for the spot of earth he may chance to have been born upon, 
‘et men generally never have been, nor ever will be of that 
opinion. ‘The laws and institutions of a country, the fame 
of its literature and science, and the long train of glorious 


“The unequalled state of our literary and scientific institu 


“at vou 


” saul the New 
Paul's church, and 


* And if you talk of architectural beauty 
Yorker, “look at our City-hall and St 
jthe Park theatre; and as for the fine arts,” continued he 
'with solemnity, “Tlook upon them as introducing luxury and 
jcorruption—as fitted only for the tainted atmosphere of Eu- 
| Fope-—as inconsistent with the genius ofour political institutions, 
and, I thank heaven, the charge of encouraging them cannot 
lhe laid to New-York. No!” 
las he went along, like a stone rolling down a hill,—“ give me 
the useful arts. 
custom-house yearly pays into the national treasury—when I 


quoth he, gathering strength 


When I contemplate the immense sums « 





leeds that have been accumulating for ages, descend toa man || behold our docks crowded with shipping—when I survey our 
as a species of national property, and there is no one but what | spacious bay, studded with islands, and our waters covered 
values himself so much the more for his share in it, and looks | with” 
* Your waters!” 





interrupted the Philadelphian, unable any 


ipon himself as braver and wiser on account of the brave and H / 
wise men his native land has bred. There is something noble |j'onger to withstand this torrent of eulogium 
n this feeling in the aggregate ; but when it comes to be frit- | Why there isn’t a drop of water fit todrink in your whole town 
If you want water, go to Philadelphia ; or if you want milk, o1 


your water 


tered away upon sinall matters—to be divided and subdivided i 
nto counties, towns, and villages, it is simply ridiculous. peaches, or shad 
Some persons carry their local feelings to an extraordinary |)“ © 
xtent: not only is their own country the greatest in the!) — Fresh air!” interrupted York, in a supercilious tone, and 
world, but their city, for some reason or other, is the best in || With an ironical though somewhat agitated expression of cout 
the street in which they reside the best in the |/tenance, “ why, you have no air worth speaking of in Phila 


or straight streets, or fresh butter, or fresh 





the country ; 


ity, the house they occupy the best in the street, their room |/delphia; look at our fresh air—our fresh sea breezes daily 
he best in the house, and themselves, by all odds, the best in |} wafted from the vast Atlantic through our streets 
the room. Nay, some do not even stop here. There are peopl || “ Through your streets!” reiterated the descendant of Wil- 


‘through your streets! Let me tell you 


vho form little local attachments about their own pe rsons, |\liam Penn in a fury ; 
snd fall in love with an eye, a nose, a cheek, chin, or finger. |sit, your sea-breezes may be good enough, but your streets ar 
ull. One of the first vocalists on the British stage, is known| so cursedly crooked that the breezes cannot find their way 


float on the construction of his leg; he thinks, |)¢/rovgh them—let me tell you that, sir 


ibsolutely to « 


that since legs were made, nature never made such a pair as}) The blood of the manof York was up; but he endeavoured 





1¢ possessor of, and he accordingly takes every eppor-}to keep down his rising wrath, and then in a voice of aflected 


unity of obtruding them upon the observation of the audi-) calmne though trembling with rage, began to undervalue 








we. The earnestness with which he details their circum-}|!and sneer at straight streets, and boldly affirmed that crooked 
in various parts to his friends and acquaintances, and | ones were infinitely better tor a variety of reasons that he did 
nplaceney with which he regards them when only| not think proper to mention, and that any man of taste would 
vered with thin black silk stockings, would be a fine subject | decide that Pearl-street was a finer street than any in Phila 
fur any clergyman who wished to preach a sermon on the j,delphia 
soft world to a fashionable congregation Untor- |} This was perfectly unbearable, and the Philadelphian, after 
vth stume of English opera but seldom affords an}!swearing in a very wicked manner, went on to more than 
pportunity for the display of the pedestals on which the | insinuate that his opponent was a fool in idiot, and no 
ical hero’s body is erected, and those of Mr. —— were too} gentleman, and they might have proceeded to settle whether 
ften doomed to be secluded in long wide trousers, from the}/straight or crooked streets were best by knocking each othe: 
imiration of the public. But the fates were not always||brains out, if the company had not interfered. Happily at 
ree end times would occur when thin black silk stockings jjthis crisis the dinner-bell ru vd to tt vho have travel 


| 
}a considerable interval of time 


pace, amid the smothered execrations of the company 
he 
middle of the ladder, when, what will it be supposed the fat 
He actually came to a full stop, took his hat 
head, drew from thence a pocket-handkerchiet 


succeeded in reaching the 


man did? 
nm hi pro 
ceeded deliberately to wipe his forehead, then one check, then 
the other 


chin, after which he deposited it in his hat again 


Al 
old 


ire 


and concluded by drawing it leisurely across his 
placed hi 
hat on his head, and proceeded on his way as if he had don 
nothing amiss. It speaks volumes for the morals of the pea 
ple and the state of society, when 1 affirm, though it ma 
seem incredible, that he escaped without the slightest violence 
As the lady says in the tragedy, “curses kill not,” and it wa 
lucky for the fat old ventleman that this was the case, other 


wise he would have | 


een a lifeless corpse before dinner tha 
aay 
I have rather wandered from the subject of localities, an 
it is now tow late to recur to it again. I mav, however, stat« 
that the Bostonian *hila lel} hian, and New-VYorker ep rk 
no more during the passage, and doubtless parted with 


hearty contempt for each other; thus adding one more to thy 
many imstances of the utility of warm disputes about nothin, 


at all ( 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


PORTRAITS OF CLLEBRATED CHARACTERS, 


BEN AMIN WE 

Ix the unequal and brief sketches to which we are nece 
sarily restricted by our limits in a publication like the Mirror 
it ts possible to do adequate justive to the celebrated indi 
viduals whom we select for our impertect notices; a Tap 
sununary of the most stoking periods of their live ind 
faint outline of their characters is all that the imposed brevit 
four undertaking nits Us of attempting 

We have been led into thes prefatory remarks, by the umy 
tance and emimence attained by the distinguished subject « 
our present memoir. Volumes have been dedicated to tl 
illustration of his high professional talents, and to perpetuat 


the memory of his virtues England justly honoured hin 


‘ ' } 


being the foremost historical painter she pogsessed, and Ane 
rica clauns the proud privilege of ranking him among he 
natis rn children. These considerations are suflicies 
to intinudate more able pens than we prot: to wield, an 
ire mentioned as aflornding an apology for the meagre sket« 
we have ventured to give of this eminent artist 

Reniamin West was bern near Springfiel! in Cireste 

unty, Pennsylvania, in 1738, Hi srents were both « 
English origin, their ancestors having emigrated to Amer 
in the reign of William IIL when they accompanied Willa 
Penn on his second visit to this country They had al 
embraced the religious principles of their associate in whr 
reed West was bred up and educated The impediment! 


‘ i ty tet 
1 were nee ’ v experience r youn vit 
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the first indications of his early genius, must have been greatly | awarded to this great artist, without narrating an anecdote, i LITERARY NOTICES. 
increased by the unfavourable situation in which he was|}given on the authority of a personal friend of Mr. sae As EAD anaes 
|| which we believe has not met with general circulation. Dur- | mR. VANDBRLYN’S PAMPHLET. 


placed in a new country, and attached to a sect whose reli 


gious scruples do not admit of the cultivation of the fine arts. | 


Still we find nature and genius triumphed over every unpedi 


ment At the early age of seven it is recorded of him that he 


made a drawing in red and black ink of an mfant miece 


whose cradle he had charge, though he had never seen 
picture or engraving! With this infantile attempt his mother 
was so delighted, that some encouragement was given to his 
pictorial tastes, and we find him as a school boy, making 
rapid progress in the art of drawing birds, flowers and ani 
mals, with pen and ink, all of which were added to his ju 
venile portfolio, and kept with care as proofs of his precocious 
talents. A remarkable circumstance at length befell him, which 
He learned from a party 


of straggling Indians the art of preparmg colours, such as they 


perhaps decided his future greatness 


use in painting their bodies, and i ornaimenting their belt 
ind weapons; these with a piece of indigo furnished by hi 
indulgent mother, composed the first pallet of the future pre 
sident of the Royal Academy ; the tail of a black cat, furnished 


brushes for the youthful artist, and his painting materials 


were thus complet 
" 


At the age of sixteen he obtained the ¢ ent of hus rela 
tives, to allow him to embrace painting as a profession, which 


he studied at Philadelphia, and subseque nily practised suc 
cessfully at various places in his native country until 1759 
when his enthusiastic love of the art induced him to embark 
for the classic shores of Italy, to study the works of the first 


his 


twenty-first he 
ailed from Philade Ij hia, and, in due time, landed at Leghorn 
ind proceeded to Rome, where he was greatly befriended by 
Vir. Wilcox, the author of Roman Conversations, and Mr 


Robinson (afterwards Lord Grantham, ) who promoted his in 


nasters. On the day he attained year 


terests both by procuring him access to the best models, and 


by finding employment for his talents, Devotedly attached 


to his profession, it is not to be wondered that he sacriticed his 
health in the ardueus and continued oecupations in whicl 
t ' 


He Wis How engaged 
saw nothing but sublime pictures; they were 


Describing this period of his life, he 
would say, “ he 
his wonder by day, and by night the visions which equally 
haunted and hindered his slec p! 

stored him, and he quickly returned to his delightful task, 
ind 


/ 


succeeded in making himself familiar with the wef 


res at the princy il collections in It ily ; several of which 


he copied, laying the foundation of that finished excel 


- 
lence 
Which he afterwards so pre-eminently exhibited 

After four years spent in this manner, Mr. West finally 
quitted Italian studies, and went to London by way of Paris, 
where he examined the galleries and museums 


the British capital in August 1763 


in England received his speedy and eager attention, and a 
combination of circumstances led him to give up his | urpose 
f returning to America, and to resolve on setthng m the 


mother country 
About the period Mr. West made this re tl 
sts, established tn London, in 1760, 


England. Mr. West 


olution, the we 


known association of art 


had formed a new era im the arts in 


furnished for their exhibition in Spring Gardens, two pictures || 


parmnte 1 by him at Rome, together with aportrat of Gene ral 
Monckton, which obtamed tor him a very prominent share 
The 
wus made a member and director of 
In the 
1 before leavin 
s the Atlante by 
the Aci 


first public exhibition, appeared West's picture of Regul 


public notice and distinction irtists Were Incorporated 
in 1765, and Mr. West 
the newly constituted body same vear he married a 
r Philadelphia 


md in its 


lady to whom he was enyage 


ind who was conducted acro- his father 


1708, George IL. established Royal demy, 


u 

painted expressly for the royal founder, in which the artist 
Was so eminently successful, that it not only procured hin 
and triendship of 


popular applause, but also the countenance 


his sovereign, as long as he retained his conscious faculties. On 
Reynolds 1791, Mr. West 


cleeted presicent of this mstitution, a situation which he fille 
Isvu 


he death of Sir Joshua in Was 


with a brief interruption until the time ot his death in 
From the period when our distinguished artist first arrived 
at celebrity to bis decease, he successively filled the honourable 
ine important stations of historical painter to the king, sur- 
veyor of the royal pictures, a member of the Dilettanti Socrety 
imember of the Society of Antiquaries and of the Society of 


Arts, a governor of the Foundling Hospital, and a member ot 


the Royal Institution. Numerous other distinctions wert 
heaped upon him by eminent foreign ladies and princes 


rhe preferment of knighthood was also offered to hin by 
George the third, but was respectfully declined 
We cannot pass over the enumeration of the public honours!) wit, or a mawkish para 


|| polis of France 
j 


; 


4 come 


ij relating thi 


The sea coast and relaxation | 
! 


| ing the short peace of Amiens in 1802, when Buonaparte was 
| first consul, the president of the Royal Academy was amongst 
j} the crowd who curiosity prompted to visit the gay metro- 
His fame was then spread over the civi 
lized world ; and, in a country so devoted to the arts as France 
is, it may be supposed that he met with universal attention 
Mr. West had determined before leaving England, for some 
| private reasons of his own, to decline any presentation at the 
court of St. Cloud, to which he was given to understand be 
in pursuance 


would have been welvome visitor, and 


this 


a 
he remained inflexible to all the solicitations 


While at breakfast one morning, 


resolution, 


made to him on the subject 
he was surprised by a visit from one of the directors of the 
Louvre, who came to invite him to be present at the gallery 


} 


of the institution that day, to inspect some busts which were 


about to be erected. Mr. West accepted the invitation, and they 
| proceeded together to the gallery, where the artist was quickly 
tt 
ie. Presently a bustle in the ante- 


surrounded by the mem institution, all of whom were 


ittired in th ir official cx I 
' 
ha 


the doors were thrown open, and 


ober announ unusual occurrence; in a moment 


| Napoleon entered in his hit 
cocked hat and simple uniform, surrounded by a splendid 


W here is the pre sident of the 


| le 


' 
cortege of thirteen generals 


Eneland ? 
l. ‘The president made rather an awkward ap; 
Well, Mr. West, 


T am com pe ile 


was the abrupt interrogatory of the first 
irance 


thus taken by su u would not 


to visit nie md ere hk to come to 


visit you Some complimentary discourse succeeded thi 


first addressof the future emperor, and they proceeded through 


the Louvre, conversing on Various top At length Buona 
|} parte, paused before a bust, folded his arms, and turning to 
his English visitor Mr. West, if I had my choice, 1 would 
sooner be the original of that bust, than any man I ever 
veard or read of I was burning,” said Mr. West, while 


to tell him, that he had it at that mo 
1 


inecdote 


jment in his power, by sacrificing his ambition, and establishing 
lithe liberties of his country, to be the very man It was tl 
Y bust of Washi 
It is impossible even to enumerate the many noble produc 
tions of his pencil during his long and laborious life ; the ce 
jtail would filla volume. He claams the honour of em: neipating 
"the art of painting from the mannerism of imitation, and of 
unding a school drawn from the fountain head of nature 


and reached || 


His celebrated picture of the death of General Wolte afforded 


ja splendid proof of the theory he had sought to establish, that 
the day to 


the dress and fashion ot might be bent every 


" po wes 


e of pictorial representation, without the acces 


The principal collections | Greek or Roman costume and mythological deities, which | 


fore were crowded into the canvass, to impart a dignity to the 
norated The ot Mr 
strenuth 


Death on 


| 
ect meant to | 


| West apy to have 
| West ippear to ha 


powers 


crown with his growth and 


fened with his vear Ilis Christ Healing the Sick 


ithe Pale Horse, and the splendid picture of Christ Rejected 
|lately exhibited m this city, are all the productions of his ad 
vanced years, and are sufficient proofs of his vigorous and im 
proved talents 

| In public and in private life he was alike worthy of admi 
l ration and esteem. His t wraphers all unite in this eulogy on 
| his character. He also described as being entirely free from 





jmercenary motives in tu 
slightest odiu 


tls memory ts untamted 


pursuits 


| with the nof traffic in print selling or picture 








lealing, or al f these trading jobs which degrade the noble 
profession he was devoted to 
In his disposition Mr. We W calm and cheerful 
There was a certain even gravity in his manners, which 
ever ins} ired re pect ft ppearance also was mild and 
placid, and a great simplicity marked al! his habits, modes 
ol expression ds principe He died on the tenth ot 
March, 1820, at the ads ed age of exghtv-two. His 
jinains Were intert ' treat pomp and ceremony in 
St. Paul's cathedral Ht 
INEQUALITY Even Homer sometimes nods, and 
10 Writer is unilormly the same The true poet Homer ts al 
wavs great if compared with others ; not always, if compared 
with himself 
Mopesty.—Individuals who practise a discreet modesty, 


never placing toohigh a value on their services, will prevent the 
envy of the world, andessentially promote their own interests 
Lerré 


pondence is to ma 


rk weitine.—The great secret in epistolary corres 


ke your letters the complete transcript of 


your thoughts, as in conversation, without the affectation of 


kk ntiment 


of 


“Tue sciences, letters, and the fine arts do not always en 
rich those who cultivate then, and it should be the pride « 
government to render them assistance.” The truth of thee 
remarks (recently made by a distinguished member of the 
French legislature on the subject of pecuniary appropriations) 
will be probably acknowledged even by those very individuals 

{ who, urged by private interest, or some impulse of a political 
, care as little for “the fine arts,” as a hunter in full 
pursuit of the fox does for the modest flower which spread 
its gentle beautiesin his way. What does alderman B. of this 
ward, or assistant alderman C. of that, care for the fine arts? 
Suppose some young artist, with a mind whose enthusiasm had 
rsonal com 


nature 





caused him to neglect his pecuniary affairs, his 
forts, and even lis health, should go up into the feasting apart 


le common council on the fourth of 


pl 
pe 


by the side of the sirloins ot premium beef peculiar to such oc 


ment of the honourable the 


July, just as the turtle soup was placed steaming upon the table 
casions—suppose just as the worthy city sage should havi 
tucked a napkin under his chin, and settled all his other preli 
minary arrangements, the slenderand intellectual aspirant afte 
ideal beauty should interrupt him in bis useful and interesting 
operation, in order to direct his attention to some beautiful 
)) work of Rembrandt or Corregio—with what emotions would 
he be recetved ?) Judging from the interest generally display 


ed by that « nlight« ned body, and by the protection w hich the 

have lately extended over one individual, we should deem such 
a mistaken intruder very lucky if he escaped without a visi 
to the house of refuge orthe lunatic assvlum. What? Ist 


to be conceived that amid the vast pressure of business, the 
deep designs, the ! calculations of the corporation 
the putting up and tearing down of houses, the cutting awa 
dirt 
pumps, fire-engine houses, and wooden fences, they can spare 
yattend to ‘the 


prok um 


of banks, the opening of streets, and the erection of 


fine art And yet Napoleon occa 


tume te 


sionally lad something to occupy his tune and attention. A 


trip to Malta, a jaunt over the Alps, a peep into Palestine, a 
bath in the Red sea lew days in Africa, a descent upon 
Enyland, a step over to Moscow—but these were mere trifles 
which did not prevent that sensible and industnous young 


gentleman from cherishing the arts and sciences by judiciou 


ippropriations, and frequently by personal investi 
. 


i interterence 





pecuniary 
gation al Poor fellow ! if, instead of perishing 
have been transplanted by some 
magn we question whether all the 


old wooden hovels m the city would have so absorbed his facul 


upon his lonely rock, he could 


mimnon councl 


ties as to have allowed him to inflict upon Mr. Vanderlyn 
und thr hh upon the character of the city, the useless 
injury which that individual has lately suffered m the loss ot 
the Rotunda. Mr. Vanderlyn is well known to the commi 
nity as an artestof merit and fame. He has contributed muc! 
to impart to foreign countries a knowledge of the progres 
etlected by this nation in the fascinating art to which he ha 
' devoted his t vents; and his “ Ariadne,” a sweet picture, un 
ersally and deservedly admired, obtained the prize from th 
Academy of Arts at Paris. 


lained of Washington Irving that he ha 





It has been com 
quitted the country of his birth, and by residing abroad, an 
identifying himself with foreagn nations, he has, in a corres 
pon lu leyree, lost bis individuality a iizen of his ow! 
ind forfeited his claun t rr rd Silly as this ule 
certainly is, let us | yl in the light reflect 
ed upon it from Mr. \ ‘ hist 

He did adhere to | untr Praise ind patronise 
abroad, he hastens h ias int pamphlet before 1 
published a brief accownt ef the manner in which his confidency 
has been sustained and his hopes realized. From this tt aj 
pears that mn 1817 the city authorities granted him the privileg 
of erecting a buik for panoramic « vhibitions upon the publ 
ground at the cornerot Crossand ( hambers streets; that ts, th 
granted hini a lease of the lot, we ‘ forten vears In tt 
lease he entered into no obligation to ce truct a durable & 
fee it was at liberty to run up any temporary tenement ; ar 
if the slightest idea had been entertained by hun that the 
would be any difficulty in eflecting a renewal of the lease 
the house was to ix ilt at his own expense, he would 1 
certainly have incurred the cost of any thing permanent 
very valuable. ‘The profits would thus have gone towards th 


mof his own desi instead of being swallowed | 


gns 
But 


be lamentably betrayed, he laid out twelve 


complet 


the claims of the builders no, With a generous conf 


dence destined to 


or fourteen thousand dollars in the ornamental and expensivi 
building called the Rotunda. The demands of the builders 
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matchless quantity of impudence, requisite for criticising a|| 
room full of paintings, by halfan hour’s glance at them. i = 
Among the most attractive in our eyes are, “ A view of lake 








are yet unliquidated; but the prospects of the projector were 
never more flattering. With great labour and expense a 
number of splendid panoramic views had been already exhi- 


THE NEW-YORE MIRROR. 


Columbia College Alumni.—The foster-sons of this ver 











bited, among which were the city of Paris, and others. Arrange 
ments had already been entered into by which the public were 
insured of a succession of the panoramas of St. Petersburgh, 
Naples, Venice, the disinterred ancient city of Pompeii, the city 

of Lausanne on lake Leman, Cadiz, Edinburgh, Sir J. Moore’s || 
retreat from Corunna, Rio Janeiro,&c. Nothing was wanting 
to ornament the city with a source of amusement as instruc 
ive as it is innocent and delightful, but the renewal of the lease, | 
when the present common council, without inquiry either into 
the situation of Mr. Vanderlyn, or the appropriateness of the 
building for the purpose for which they designed it, uncere- 
moniously ordered the occupant to quit the premises, and thus 
wrecked at once his hopes and the advantages which resulted 
from his long perseverance, and ruined a laudable and growing 
institution sanctioned by the public approbation and found- 
ed on the exertions of one individual and his friends! We 


} 











areat a loss to determine the cause of this proceeding ; whether ff 





Windermere, England,” by Cole. It is a fine transcript of 


one of those glorious scenes to be met with amid the lakes of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland ; scenes which afford no bad 
illustration of the point of union between the sublime and 
beautiful. “ Dr. Caius, Simple, and Quickly,” from the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, at the time when Caius finds Simple con 
cealed in his closet, by Weir, is admirable; and “The An- 
tiquary introducing Lovel to his womankind,” by the same 
artist ; this Is a picture peculiarly agreeable, both from the skill 
with which it is painted, and the associations connected with it 
The tace and figure of our old friend, Jonathan Oldbuck, and 
his sister Griselda, are both very good ; but still we like those 
of his niece, Mary McIntyre, better than either. 
tenance of the young lady in particular is strikingly national, 
and no one at all acquainted with the Scottish physiognomy 
could possibly mistake the country to which she belonged. 
The figure of Lovel appears too full, formai, and mature for 


The coun-| 


jTable nurse of classic and scientific lore, assembled once mor 
fon the fifth instant, and renewed, under the shade of thei: 
jloved sycamores, those pledges of attachment and union which 
arlier and happier periods of their ex 
Irving 


they had formed in the ¢ 
\{ pas 
istence Che orator chosen for the 
i well known to the public for the extent of his learning, the 


dav w as Judge 


|| purity of his life, and the suavity of his disposition. Thess 
jqualities were strikingly illustrated in the eloquent and ap 
propriate discourse delivered to a highly select audience 
| The judge took a rapid survey of the progress of learning iu 
{this country, warmly applauded the patronage which had 
Hbeen so liberally bestowed by the constituted authorities of 
this state on « lementary education, and deplored with equal 
i{ justice, the unpardonable neglect and indifference shown to 
The 
jj (ransition to a zealous defence of the utility and beauties of 
the stud 


|| classical studies and the higher branches of learning 


tes taught at college was natural and easy, and most 





it emanates from a narrow and ill-timed spirit of economy, or that of the elegant young officer. I! is a great pity that | happily introduced. ‘The life of President Samuel Johnson 
has been brought about by personal animosity, or the fraud of} this species of composition 1s not more encouraged. What|/furnished a fruitful theme for the display of the speaker’ 


e ' 
interested persons, the public seem to have formed the almost | 


unanimous opinion that the measure is unjust, and as circum- || 


an infinite variety of bold, striking, picturesque, humorous 
and pathetic subjects would the Waverley novels alone fur- 


‘of his teacher 


attachinent to the industry and extensive learning 


He 


annabiaty 





then closed in a pathetic peroration 


tances have occurred, bordering on the ridiculous. The un-{{ nish? There are a number of dehghtful landscapes, by | pertinently addressed to the fond associations and renewed 


fortunate temple of the muses was stripped of its decorations. || 


In place of the silent repose, and the rich shadowy light |} deal strack by those of a young artist, J. C. Ward; they give | throughout chaste 
which give a charm to a gallery of paintings, we were now | high promise of future excellence. There may be slight faults | eense, lofty feeling 
to hear the interesting asseinbly who congregate to be edified || in the colouring and mechanical execution of parts of his pic- } 
by the example of poor wretches caught in petty larcenies, || tures, but the delightful repose, and almost loneliness of | was graced by the pre 
But it seems that Apollo had no in- |some of his scenes, show that he possesses that poetical tem- lecholars and ch rgymen, appropriate toasts were drunk, and 


bigamy, and the like. 
tention of submitting tamely to the insult, but employed 
some mischievous imp of a spirit to perplex al} the proceed: | 
The court assembled. “Old Hays” 


} 


hallooed “ hats/! 
and “silence,” to the obedient mob; the jury were um-| 


ings. 
off” 
panneled, the lawyers mended their pens and cleared their! 
throats, and a gentleman, whom the chances of life had appa I" 
rently plunged into some considerable embarrassment, both| 
if a pecuniary nature, and also others calculated to diminish | 
his respectability among his fellow-citizens, was placed at the 
var and ordered to “hold up his right hand,” and then to 
take it down,” after the grave and dignified solemnity of | 
‘ourt ceremony ; but when the trial commenced the naughty 
devil also began to execute his abominable plans with 
vat any fear of being committed for contempt, and taking | 
he character of an echo, mocked with indiscriminate and 
mrelenting insolence, the claims of the plaintiff for justice 
he prayers of the defendant for mercy, and the eloquent 
arguments of the worthy magistrate who held the scales. As 
this unexpected, invisible, and unwelcome intruder would 
ueither listen to reason himself nor let other people listen, 
und as moreover it was discovered that neither constable nor 
marshal could lay hands upon his shoulder, but that not con- 
tented with ridiculing all the pithy arguments of judge and 
‘ounsel, he even proceeded to the desperate extremity of mock 
ng “old Hays” himself, replying to his startling demand of 
silence ! with a repetition in a tone of absolute impertinence 
nd disrespect ; therefore it was determined to abandon the 
premises to the insulted muses, who will, we sincerely hop: 
be allowed to resume their old domain, and under the auspices 


f Mr. Vanderlyn flourish for many a long year to come | 





THE FINE ARTS. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 


luis interesting exhibition is now open, and ts well worth 
he attention of the public, not so much because it is a display 
tf native talent, as because it is a display of genuine talent 
Che people of all countries, and of this particularly, are often 
nade to pay pretty dearly in a variety of ways for their patri 
feelings, by the skilful use of the word native, and there- 


wre it is not on this account we would call attention to the 


Academy of Design. We cannot conceive any thing more 

leasurable for our fashionables te diversify their monotonous 
stroll in Broadway than by spending an hour or se in a gal 

ry of pictures, where young gentlemen may pass, with the 
for ind fair ladies lisp forth bad 
riticisms in the most bewitching manner It is, however 
¢ feared that the livir skeleton, Mr will 
al to the two Academies, it being a much 
nore pleasing and interesting sight to look uj 
natomy than to contemplate the embodie oncepti 
Acad uy ot Design have 


remarks must consequently be the 


tmost ease inen of 1 


to 
Calvin Edson, 


a 


rove a formidable n 





a living 
ns of 


renius. Our visits heretofore to the 


een but brief, and our 


yme, not being possessed of the great quantity of talent 


Doughty, C. V. Ward, Wall, and others. We were a good 


perament and delicate perception of the loveliness of na 
ture, which cannot be taught 
a “ Child with a Dove,” by FS. Agate 
following lines, from the pen of an unknown correspon 


designed to illustrate it : 


We have received the 
lent 





With fairy dreams and thought 
Hope wakes to hie the slumberuag 
With early morn he is up and away 
With o spirit as light ase cloudless 
The birds are ewake, for out the grove 
Comes many a chirping note of love 
The flowers are tipp'd with a gold 
And shake from their folded leaves 
The sky ws bright with the nu 
The earth is gay with the 
But earth nor air ce 
To the joy of the rt 
He tosses his lock the balmy bre 
As be hastens away to the forest trees 
He has chased the butterfly down the 
Tts winding path be knows full wel 
he winding path and the tangled 
He has bounded through in his 
lie has wandered through places untrod ly 
Where echo sleepe in the silent g 
W here objects are soon 10 the tur 
Like the vision of hope in « painter 
He has tamed the wild doves from 
As through the gathered gioom he «tr 
He brings them forth to the glorious « 
And they follow him on his winding wo 
Around they fly with wavering wings 
Or fluttering vear like fairy things 
Or powed amid the ambient ait, 
Like guardian angel hovering ther 
Then sailing away till they're lost to the» 
In the gorgeous glow of the mormng hight 





the 
ight 


M 


loseoms of 
t compare 


boy with th deo 











Av 


ay 


In the morning of life the heart beats fre 
And the soul is stirr'd with an ecstacy 
Then our pleasures are innocent, pure, an 
Bat filimg and thrilling our soul with delight 
Por in after years we account it @ joy 
Even to dream of a happy bey 
To hve o'er again, and again to dwell 


4 te 


Near the scenes that our childhood loved eo w 
For the morn of our childhood still charming apy 
Though dimly eeen through the mist of years 


And nothing nearest allied to bline 
Than the seenes of youthful lov 
And when the poet for heaven prays 
I i 
, 


He means but the scenes of his early da 


The great fault of the exhibition, or rather defect, for ut ts 
not the fault of any one connected with it, but that of the 
egotistical particles which make up the public, is the great 
number of portraits Portraits of ladies and gentlemen meet 
the eye in every direction ; and not even the splendid talents 
# Inman and Ingham, principally exercised in this branch of 
the art, can reconcile us to the undue preponderance of “ the 
exhibition 


umusing to mark the quantity of fierce intelligence which 


human face divine” in the 


many gentlemen with whiskers, and some without, have stu 
diously thrown, or tned to throw, into their faces, as the painter 


was about to transfer them to the canvass. The portrait 


painted by A. L. De Rose evince a decided improvement in the 
1 


Notwithstanding, however, the drawback 
tot 


le of this artist 


«” made on account of the great number of faces, mx 






whom, with the exception of the ladies, are of no interest to 
iny but the owners, the time will be well and pleasantly em 


P 


loyed that is spent at the Academy of Design. It deser 





{it is to be hoped will meet with e: 


There is a spirited portrait of | 


though it i« rather! 


\friendships of his assembled brethren, ‘Phe discourse wa 


maniy, and impressive—marke ! with wou 


ind amiable retrospections of the past 


In the evening, the alumni partook of a sox ial re jrest, whiel 


ence ol me of our most emment 


the day closed in harmony 
i f Industry.—Seldom have we been ¢ alled upon tk 
record the foundation of any institution which promises more 
permanent, as well as direct benefit to our population, thar 
ithat of the House of Industry. On Thursday last, a highly 
respectable concourse of citizens assembled at the City hotel 
and after selecting his honour the Mayor as ther chairman 
proceeded to pass resolutions in favour of establishing a societ 
for the purpose of erecting an edifice in which the poor wh 
are out of employ, might at all times find opportunities & 


exercise their industry profitably to themselves and to th 


metitution. Such a one has long been wanting in this city 


and its successful operations cannot fail to remove one of the 
nost fruitful sources of pauperism, and its endless and har 
rowing train of suffering The assistance to be afforded |! 


it comes not un the «ple tionable shape of charity, which tu 


often creates demands upon itself by its very liberality; bur 


it strikes at the root of the evil, and thus extirpates 1 
altogether. The common council will be applied to for co 
operation in this practically volent project, and their aad 
almost indispensa! le will not be withheld hy 


public voice will support a liberal appropriation im behalf o 


so great and good an olnect 
Biog apt Vv The « erie with which owe 
species of biography is read in the present day has led t 
achoptnc not th phrase and ridicule Las not been sparin, 
its lash to the furnishers of this much sought for information 
The taste mav, however, be defended 
The march of intellect called, has rendered near! 
every man of only limited acqui ents a thinker and an ot 
server, and the result of this uaprovement 1 that publ 
characters are scanned with a minutenes unl a verity t 
known to our progenitors We are not now contented mere 
) to se the senator enve wed in iis tov, fulmanating his ph 
lippics, or pouring forth his eloquence im the forum; nor ar 
we sutisfied with the more puble exhilution of the judge « 
the counsellor, surrounded with the t 1 of office, and sup 
ported with the reverence attached to a court of justice, Ws 
Jelight to follow them wito the prin if domestic life, and 
see how they act, divested of t ppurtenances which cla 
respect from “ vulgar mind 
The divine must be disrobed of tu und and cassock ; a) 
the lier shorn of his plumed helm and mailed frort, ts 1 
quired to appear in his private character, to stand the scr 
y of their fellow men Authors and artists also are m 
exempt tre general unveiling: but must be content t 
withdraw from the bright halo of fame and splendor wit 
h they are usually surround nd, arrayed in the 
dr " wn and slippers 1 Th lied te stand t te 
yt the versal waz And is there not an advantage in thu 
1 pu men of all the pompa ly ter f office a 
jlua Most assuredly there 1 more especially im a re 
publican government, where the i men of the tine 
should be known as U reall il 
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THE STRAWBERRY GIRL. 
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AN ORIGINAL SONG, COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, BY WILLIAM WOOD, JUN. OF THIS CITY. 
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From the cot in the 
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vale where my fa-ther was born, A- 
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| round which the wood-bine in love h-ness twines, [ come withthe eoar-l-est blush of the morn, Whilethe dew on the flow - 
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With s heart light and innocent, cheerly I cry 
ripe strawberries, rip 


SECOND VERSE. 
In yon humble grave, near the lightning-struck tree 
My father reposes in sleep with the dead Oh ! my ripe strawberries, buy, prithee buy 
THIRD VERSE 
I fee! not the toil, for ‘tis sweeten'd by duty, 
| I heed not the taunt which oft reaches mine ear, 


Ripe strawberries, ripe ' 


And my mother has none, save my brother and me, 
To cheer fleeting life, and supply her with bread 
Then, ob! for my mother, and yet infant brother, 


| 














ri- ty shines, To gain for my mo-ther, and 




















PP Staccate ¢ Crescendo. 


fe 























yet in - fant bro - ther, An hum-ble eub-sia-tence to pas-sers, I cry, “‘Ripe straw-ber ries, ripe! ripe straw - ber-ries, ri DA! my rig - pri- thee buy.’ 








For I oft tell my tale to compassionate beauty, 
And solace receive from the heart gushing tear 

Then still for my mother, and vet infant brother, 
| With a heart light and innocent, cheerly I ery, 
** Ripe strawberries, ripe ! ripe strawberries, ripe 
Oh ! my ripe strawberries, buy, prithee buy. 





} . . 
hope of receiving greater,” and more of the like. By a certain 


VARIBTIES. 


mode of reasoning, indeed, there are very few human actions 


which might not be resolved into self-love. It has been said 


that “we assist a distressed object, to get rid of the unplea 


3ENEVOLENCE AND GRraTitepE.— The manner of conte 
ing a benefit, is of much more importance than the intrinsic} 


If the obliged party be made} ind it might, 


r sant sympathy by misery unrelre ” 
value of the favour bestowed. {| sa y ; ath excited by as ne irelreved 
. » \ qual plaus be si - at “Ww 
0 feel too sensibily the weight of the obligation, the term with equa _ ibility be sai ; mats ; 
jiget rid ‘the Jeasant burthen imposed by an obligation.’ 
nalevolence 1s more appropriate than that which commences} 5' rid of the unplea - poset gation 


Butler ridiculed this kind of reasoning, in the following 


his paragraph, Some benefits (as they are called) are ad 


: »bse ns :—“ He alone rrateful who makes returns 

vaded with the donor nner, that the weight of the bur i servation He alone is , ho makes returns 
lof obligations, because he does it merely to free himself tro 

then smothers the flame of gratitude, and virtually cancels the! of obligations, because he does 1 ely to free bimself trom 


lowing so much as thank 


i It has been justly observed, that “if patrons/| 


ligation, 

Ree eile al » diffent account for the o 

were more disinterested, ingratitude would be more rare SACRED MUSIK It is difficult to account for the neglect 
: i ie diamed ine the } ft) be saanectin 

\ person receiving a favour, is apt to consider that he is, in| renerally displayed in the families of this city respecting sa 

cred music It can scarce ly be that it possesses less intrinsk 


ome degree, discharged from the obligation, if he that confers) 
beauty than the lighter and more no ir melodies of the day 


which he may} 
|} Handel, Mozart, and Haydn are above the reach of common 


praise. It speaks much for the taste of our Boston friends, 


t derives from it some visible advantage, by 
lngrautude has, therefore, been 
termed ‘a nice perception of the causes that induced the ob 


and Alexander made a shrewd distinction between 


w said fo repay himself 


ligation ;”" 


: : Lome he productions » eminent composers are 
his two friends when he said that Hephestion loved Alexander, || Sllenee but the productions of those eminent composers are 
. a saillies a on so a cation. or 
but Craterus the king. Rochefacault has some ill-natured || Practised, in order to be correctly sung in the congregation, o 

: . ; hI ae of Gentle worshin, We all 
maxims on this subject; he observes “that we are always), &F the no less agreeable purpose of family worship. We all 


h 

nuch better pleased te see those whom we have obliged, than! =~ how musik, 
! 

those who have obliged us ; that we confer benefits more from] Bevend all cleo, the 


lear mrsic hatean toue 


soul that loves it much 





ompassion to ourselves than to others; that gratitude is only en atributes to promote the mental tranquillity so fave 


s ‘ 


a nice caleulation whereby we repay small favours in the! to devotional exercises. We recommend it to the cons 


© repay a benefactor to} 


that on the sabbath morning the piano is not condemned to! 


| 
tion of our lady readers, with the assurance that the admirer 


of rich vocal harmony will find the interest of the sabbat! 
much enhanced by so delightful an employment. 


INFLUENCE OF THE DRAMA.—That the drama has 
much of its influence over the public mind, is a fact incontr 


vertible, and may be referred more to the deteriorations « 


. jdramatic composition than from any want of power it possest 


jin forming the taste or correcting the morals of a communits 
Satire may wield its shafts with unerring aim through 
medium, and the follies of the times, embodied by its repre 
sentations, can be reflected with an accuracy and fide 


which will render them perceptible to the dullest capacity 





to the most inveterate self-blinded egotist. 
DaxGerovs weapons.—The most dangerous of edve-t 


is a talent at repartee, in conjunction with a vindictive 


How many speak daggers, who dare not use then An 

proverb says, * bante: but never crumson the cheek stron 
and sharp as our wit may be, it is not so strong asthe me 
of fools, nor so heen as their resentment. He that ha 


strength of mind to forgive, is by no means so weak as to forg: 





GEORGE P. MORRI ELITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 


Tr shed every Saturday, at the corner of Nassan and Ann stree 
Te s four dollars per annum, payable im advar = 
e:ved for a less period than one ve 
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